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LITTLE MOREVON HALL—THE 


COURTYARD FROM THE SOUTH 


The English House of the Tudor Period” 


T is with some satisfaction 
that we learn of the eom- 
pletion of this monu- 
mental work, which in its 
importance as forming a 
permanent and accurate 
record of the most inter- 
esting period of the his- 
tory of domestic archi- 
tecture in England, ranks 
with the Georgian Period in this country. 
Architects who have fortunately secured the 
first two parts will of course add this third 

*Fhe Domestic Architecture of England during the Tudor 
Period. Illustrated in a series of photographs and measured draw- 
ings of Country Mansions, Manor Houses and smaller buildings, 
with historical and descriptive text, by Thomas Garner and Arthur 
Stratton. Complete in three portfolios, size 14 x 19 inches. Price, 
$48.00. London, B. 'T. Batsford; New York, Charles Scribner's 


Sons. The illustrations are reproduced by permission of the 
publishers. 
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and concluding volume to their library. 
Those who have not been equally fortu- 
nate will doubtless be anxious to add to 
their collection of books this very impor- 
tant series. Its acquisition places at the 
owner’s disposal a wealth of information 
and a series of photographic reproductions 
of the best work of the Tudor period, all 
of which possesses the highest suggestive 
and educational value. 

The authors, in the preface to the third 
volume, just to hand, state: 

“That architecture should be unmoved 
by passing phases which lead other arts 
first in one direction, then in another, is 
acknowledged on all hands. No surer in- 
dication, however, of the eclecticism of 
the last few decades could be cited than the 
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ever changing course through which it has 
been led from the straight path of develop- 
ment. The cry for years past has been for 
symmetry, classic feeling, and monumental 
effect, and the largest books and finest illus- 
trations have been in the cause of an ar- 
chitecture foreign to the soil and not well 
suited to the climate of this country. Love 
of home is a strong characteristic of the 
English race, yet as a nation England has 
done little to preserve what has been be- 
queathed from the past. The essentially 
national type of fifteenth and sixteenth 
century domestic architecture, which is 
her _——- ‘heritage, has hitherto re- 
ceived no adequate recognition, and in too 
many instances no effort has been made 
to stop the work of destruction, which has 


already robbed the country of many of its 
finest works of craftsmanship in materials 
of widely different natures.” 

If we stop to consider the vicissitudes 
through which the extant examples of ‘Tudor 
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domestic architecture have passed, the uses 
to which these buildings se been put, 
and what has perhaps worked greater harm, 
successive periods of restoration and repair, 
it is almost incredible that so many beau- 
tiful examples exist today as are shown 
in these three volumes. 

Many of these houses have passed through 
wars and warlike uprisings, many have been 
allowed to go to almost total ruin owing to 
the impoverishment of their owners and 
but few of them have fortunately remained 
in the same family, through successive 
generations. 

Referring to the quoted words above, 
the English race as a nation has done little 
to preserve what has been bequeathed from 
the past. We on this side of the Atlantic 
have shown equal indifference— The best 
examples of our early building are fast 
disappearing. A work like the one under 
present consideration is therefore of great 
value. It not only preserves for the bene- 
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ORIEL AND FIREPLACE IN THE DRAWING ROOM | 
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HOGHTON TOWER 


ANGLE OF THE UPPER COURTYARD 


fit of posterity accurate reproductions of 
what may be safely stated as the best period 
of domestic architecture in England, but 
it also enables us to avail of the lesSons 
taught by this work and by careful study 
adapt it in all its beauty of line and form 
to our present day requirements. 

The illustration of these houses reared 
by English builders and enriched both out- 
side and in by English craftsmen, during a 
period of their best achievement, represent 
something more than the builders’ art, 
they typify in a large measure the social 
life of the Tudor period. 

The very well-written text that accom- 
panies these three volumes gives the his- 
tory of the owners of some of the statelier 
examples. It is interesting to note how 
intimately family names and houses are 
interwoven into the political history of 
the times. 

Claiming a certain amount of familiarity 
with the illustration of Tudor work that 


has been made during recent years, we 
find that a majority of the houses illustrated 
are not generally known by reason of 
previous presentation. 

What will directly appeal to the archi- 
tect in this work is the reproduction on a 
large scale of the more prominent details 
of the subjects presented. Particularly does 
this apply to the interior treatment of 
houses built during the Tudor period. 

The open timber roofs that were feat- 
ures of the great halls of these houses, are 
shown by many photographs and measured 
drawings. ‘These roofs are mostly of the 
hammer-beam type, with principals set 
widely apart, the wide bays calling for 
longitudinal arches and with braces, feat- 
ures but seldom found in later forms of 
construction. 

Details of half timber work that are il- 
lustrated demonstrate the constructive skill 
and versatile design of the craftsmen of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries perhaps 
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ROOM ON VPPER FLOOR OF HOVSE.NORWICH . 
NOW DESTROYED. 
BASED ON A SKETCH BY J W. WINTER. 1349 


more forcibly than stone or brick. Unlike 
stone or brick, houses of this type have not 
withstood the ravages of time and it is there- 
fore a very valuable part of these volumes 
that presents reproductions of examples, 
many of which are no longer extant. 

In the interiors of the houses of the Tudor 
period nothing perhaps gave greater im- 
pression of dignity than the richly paneled 
walls, combined with the lofty effect of the 
open timbered ceilings. 

In the greater number of English me- 
dizeval houses the walls appear to have been 
covered with a coating of plaster. A later 
and more lasting method was to cover the 
walls to a certain height with oak paneling, 
or wainscot, a term derived it is said from 
the Danish wagenschot. 

Prior to the Tudor period such paneling 
as may have been introduced was probably 
relieved by the application of color, but 
when the craftsmen that flocked to England 
during the latter part of the reign of Henry 
VIII, had set their impress on the builders’ 
art of England, color was no longer re- 
sorted to and in its place the beautifully 
proportioned panels began to receive that 
refinement of carving that is so much ad- 
mired and so often very poorly imitated 
in the machine work of today. 

Other features of the Tudor interiors 
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were the well designed chimney pieces, often 
the central motive from which the decora- 
tive treatment of the wainscot and ceilings 
took its detail. 

We find that the earlier ceilings were of 
wood but during a later period plaster 
was largely used. Such important examples 
as have withstood the ravages of time follow 
closely in design the earlier pattern of the 
modern ceiling. 

In fact, the ceiling became one of the 
most valued fields for the display of decor- 
ative work in moulded and modeled plaster. 
Few important houses of that time are 
without evidence of having possessed ceil- 
ings of great interest. 

In design these ceilings were bold and 
vigorous. Few if any motives are found 
that may be considered as having been 
derived from abroad. ‘They are thoroughly 
English in their conception and suited to a 
climate that calls for strong contrasts in 
light and shade. 

So alluring is the topic when writing of 
a period fraught with good architecture 
that one might at some length review the 
many beautiful examples that are set forth 
in this splendid work. In concluding this 
appreciation of the collecting and editing 
of this monumental series, it may be well 
to refer to the illustrations of leadwork. 
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Here we have a department of the crafts- 
man’s work that has practically become a 
lost art. Lead has been superseded 
by other and more durable material. We 
are not prepared to admit that this super- 
seding has resulted in more artistic pro- 
duction, but its pliability lent its use to 
many adaptations that have withstood many 
years of exposure. In Tudor houses apart 
from the glazing of windows and _ its occa- 
sional use in plaster ceilings, lead was ex- 
tensively used as leader heads for the col- 
lection and discharge of water from roofs. 
The rainwater he: id and leader became im- 
portant decorative features of many houses. 
Owing to vandalism and the insistence of 


the collector, many very beautiful examples 
have disappeared, but enough have been 
preserved and find illustration in this work 
to demonstrate the very artistic work that 
was lavished on these lead details. 

As time passes and the coming genera- 
tions take our places, much of this be -auti- 
ful Tudor work will have become but a 
memory. How very valuable it is and 
how greatly important that through the 
indef fatigable energy of the men who have 
given up time and gone to no end of trouble 
to collect and publish these beautiful ex- 
amples of ‘Tudor domestic architecture, 
that we are enabled to have before us this 
permanent collection of important work. 


The Refining Influences of Art 


HE one thing that stamps 
the enlightenment of a 
century is its art. Battles 
are lost and won, aque- 
ducts constructed, and 
canals built, but the in- 
telligence of the epoch 
in which the work was 
accomplished is decided 
by, perhaps, a little trac- 

ery upon the battle instrument, or the pro- 

portion, arches, or, perhaps, the capital of 
some column in the engineering feat. Na- 
poleon Bonaparte has been de: ad wel than 
ninety years, and what lives today of his 
master brain and enet rey? Is it not prin- 
cipally the good roads he built, and the 
works of art he acquired for France? Why 
is Washington the most beautiful city in 
this country? Not on account of its nat- 
ural advantages, but on account of its ar- 
tistic plan, a city of monumental centers. 
Unfortunately, the beautiful early archi- 
tecture of the city has deteriorated. Public 
buildings should be an educator as well as 
public schools. You may talk about fine 
things to the child, but unless one is brought 
up in touch with them the nature of the 
individual is seldom influenced. A person 
need not be rich in Europe to be surrounded 
by beautiful things, they are everywhere, 
the State owns thousands of superb paint- 
ings and statuary and the public works 








have been constructed by artists for cen- 
turies. It is said we have had too much to 
do in developing the natural resources of 
our great country to pay attention to art. 
Is this so? Was not our art of the colonial 
epoch a classic and does it not make people 
with refinement in their souls wish they had 
lived at that time? In most of the cities of 
Europe there are certain restrictions on all 
buildings, for example: On certain streets, 
the first stories must be of the same height; 
this gives a uniformity to the street, but as 
the height of the buildings i is not necessarily 
the same, there is no monotony. This 
principle was carried out by the architects 
of the Chicago World’s Fair. Will not 
the future generations liken the statesmen 
in power to , the art, architecture, and engi- 
neering constructed during their lives? 
There should be a minister of fine arts. In 
a great country like ours, where millions 
go into public buildings, this man should 
ant be merely a bureau chief, but a man 
of artistic and executive ability. 

All public architecture, painting or sculp- 
ture should be referred to the secretary of 
fine arts, where an efficient staff could pass 
on same. Every year there should be a fine 
arts exhibition in Washington where the 
best works could be bought by government 
for the adornment of public buildings in 
Washington and the other cities. Young 
Americans abroad today are doing some 
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of the finest work, but when they return to 
this country the bottom drops out, they 
feel at once there is no national artistic 
pride. An artist is delighted to sell his 
Salon picture to the French government 
for a nominal value for the reputation it 
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gives him; and in this way the government 
every year makes excellent investments, 
and at the same time encourages and fosters 
art. 
CLYDE DU VERNET HUNT, 
Masor U. S. Army. 


Recent Legal Decisions 


DestTRUCTION OF BuILDING BY EARTH- 
QUAKE—APPORTIONMENT OF Loss Br- 
TWEEN OWNER AND CONTRACTOR 


An action was brought by a contractor 
to recover a balance due under his contract 
for the construction of a building in Palo 
Alto, which was in course of construction 
when it was destroyed by the great earth- 
quake of 1906. The contract price was 
$21,965, and the contract provided for 
the apportionment of the loss between 
contractor and owner should the building 
be destroyed by earthquake before com- 
pletion. It provided that the owner should 
lose the installments he had paid or that 
might be due under a clause of the contract 
which required him to pay to the contractor 
75 per cent. of the value of the work as it 
progressed, on the architect’s certificate. 
The contractor’s loss was to be for the un- 
completed portion of the work for which 
no payment was yet due under the con- 
tract. In construing this provision the 
court held that it was evidently in the minds 
of the parties that in case of destruction 
by earthquake the contract would end; 
that the contractor would not be required 
to commence again and build an entirely 
new building, nor would the owner be 
required to pay for a new building. The 
owner after his losses might have been 
unable to pay for another building of the 
same cost. The contractor might have 
been unable to rebuild on the same terms. 
The ground might have been so changed 
as to make it an absolute loss to the owner 
to pay for another building. The owner 
had paid $8,800. As to what was due the 
owner contended that under the contract 
nothing could be due until the contractor 
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had obtained the architect’s certificate, or 
made the proper demand in writing there- 
for. The court held that this would be 
the law during the life of the contract and 
before it had been ended by the destruc- 
tion of the building; but it could not hold 
that the contract contemplated that the 
contractor could not recover the amount 
that had become due at the time of the 
sarthquake merely because he had_ not 
obtained the architect’s certificate. The 
jury found that the value of work and ma- 
terials done and furnished was $16,473.75. 
Taking 75 per cent. of that gave $12,355.- 
314; deducting the payment of $8,800 al- 
ready made left $3,555.31}, for which the 
jury gave their verdict. The complaint, 
however, only alleged that the value of 
work and materials was $15,664.75. The 
court, therefore, held the verdict to be ex- 
cessive to the extent of $606.65, and modi- 
fied the judgment for the plaintiff by de- 
ducting that amount. 

Hettinger v. Thiele, California Court of 
Appeal, 113 Pac. 121. (J. 5.) 


Waiver or Time STIPULATED Dr- 


LIVERY OF PLANS 


FOR 


In an action for architect’s fees a defense 
was that the plans were not delivered within 
the time provided in the contract. It was 
held that even if time were of the essence 
of the contract, if rescission was not claimed 
by the owner and negotiations between him 
and the architect continued for a long 
period beyond the time claimed to be fixed 
for completion, the owner waived his right 
to stand upon that defense. 

Lowinson v. McKenna, 126 N. Y. Supp. 
604 (J. S.). 
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Civic ArT IN AMERICA 


HE change that has taken place in the 
attitude of the public toward the 
subject of civic art during the past dozen 
years is cause for extreme gratitication on 
the part of all cultured people. It is, in 
fact, one of the most convincing evidences 
of the growth of culture in this country. 
Manifestations of this change are to be 
found in the formation of associations or- 
ganized throughout the land for the pur- 
pose of fostering and advancing the move- 
ment now well under way and beginning 
to take practical form. ‘The work is be- 
ing carried forward in a variety of ways, 
the majority of which could be grouped to- 
gether under the general caption of City 
Planning. ‘The enthusiasm which marks 
the development of this comparatively vir- 
gin field of art in America promises to carry 
it safely over the obstacles and obstructions 
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that ordinarily confront a movement of 
this nature. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that full accomplishment can sel- 
dom if ever be attained without individual 
vases of error and even complete failure 
in plan or execution. Such instances should 
be regarded as inevitable and not be per- 
mitted to produce discouragement as_ to 
the general movement. 

At no time in the history of this country 
has the future for art looked brighter than 
at present, and it is significant that the 
avenues through which the greatest progress 
is being made are those in which architec- 
ture forms the principal features. 


INFLUENCE OF GOVERNMENTAL 
ARCHITECTURE 


T will probably be conceded that no class 
of buildings erected in this country 
have exerted a more beneficial influence 
on the architecture of the smaller cities 
and towns than the Federal buildings that 
have been constructed within the last dec- 
ade. In many instances they are quite 
the most important structures in their neigh- 
borhood, and invariably they stand.as ex- 
amples of good design. Nor is their in- 
fluence for better art confined to architec- 
ture. Good proportion, careful and correct 
detail, use of suitable materials, harmony 
of colors, all have an effect, the value of 
which can scarcely be computed, in pro- 
ducing a love for and an appreciation of 
art in its broadest sense. 

The Treasury Department has recently 
shown a laudable desire to further extend, 
improve or intensify this influence for good, 
by some contemplated change of plan per- 
mitting wider competition among  archi- 
tects. While such a scheme possesses 
features that are attractive, particularly 
to the lay mind, we feel that it should be 
approached with extreme caution, and only 
after the most careful consideration, ac- 
companied by test if practicable, should 
conditions that have produced such gratify- 
ing results be disturbed or changed. 

Any feature having for its object the 
standardization of designs for Federal Build- 
ings is, of course, undesirable from every 
important point of view, and will no doubt 
be eliminated, if indeed it has ever been 
seriously considered. 
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Fire Loss 1n AMERICA 


ROM information gathered by the Govy- 
ernment through its Consuls in vari- 
ous parts of Europe and reported in the 
“Daily Trade Reports,” issued by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, it 
would appear that the very material toll 
exacted by fire in this country is so out of 
proportion to that suffered by other Euro- 
pean countries as to excite comment and 
warrant the closest investigation of the 
reasons for the very large discrepancy. 

In this country the annual fire loss on 
buildings and their contents equals a per 
‘apita tax of $2.51 or a grand total of more 
than $215,000,000. To these enormous 
figures must be added the loss, difficult of 
exact computation, sustained from forest 
fires, bringing the grand total up to more 
than $456,000,000. 

All of this great waste occurs in spite of 
the fact that we spend more money per 
capita in the United States in maintaining 
our fire departments and policing the forest 
areas, than any other country in the world. 

Recent statistics published in consular 
reports indicate that the cost per capita 
in European cities averages about 20 cents 
while in this country the per capita cost is 


$1.53 or seven and a half times as great. 


Home For AGED MEN 


HE John Dickson Home for Aged Men, 
of which Mr. Arthur B. Heaton is 
the architect, is now being erected in 
Washington, D. C., in accordance with the 
plans and working drawings published 
this issue. 

In the preparation of the design the ar- 
chitect has adhered to those well accepted 
types of Colonial forms that were used in 
the early building in Philadelphia and vicii - 
ity. The exterior material employed is 
red Colonial brick laid in Flemish bond, 
the trim columns and cornices being paint- 
ed white to conform to the accepted type 
of Colonial or Georgian architecture. ‘The 
roof is of green unfading slate, varying in 
thickness and size. As is shown in the 
floor plans, much careful consideration 
has been given to the living part of the build- 
ing and it is so arranged as to permit of the 
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Tue Dickson 


As the greater number of fires occurring 
in this country are from preventable causes, 
it would seem that efforts towards fire pre- 
vention would be more logical and efficient 
than those directed towards their extin- 
guishment. The enormous loss has_ be- 
come a burden, insufferable because it is 
in so large a measure preventable. 

The means of prevention are so thorough- 
ly understood that it is not necessary to 
dwell on them here. That every city in the 
country should perfect an organization 
looking to prevention and that every code 
should be so amended as to secure all pos- 
sible immunity has now become apparent 
to everyone. 

Ignoring the large loss in money, we can 
no longer ignore the “pom of life yearly oc- 
curring and even if we are indifferent to the 
destruction of our ucdieanal wealth, we 
should at least take the necessary steps 
to protect life. 

The Triangle Waist agen fire, which 
shocked the world, can readily be paral- 
leled any day, while we ‘ea for warring 
interests which stand in the way of the : adoy- - 
tion of a code in this city to pool their issues 
and adjust their differences. 

The situation calls for a general awaker- 
ing and prompt action. 


maximum amount of sunlight and_ air. 
It is to be borne in mind that this building 
is to provide a home for aged and_ indigent 
men who require the greatest amount of 
sunlight and the very best sanitary surround- 
ings. With this idea in view, the various 
porches have been studied so that they may 
be converted to sun parlors and — of 
their use throughout the entire year. A 
modern, steam- heating plant has heck in- 
troduced and the electric lighting is most 
complete in its equipment, as is also the 
plumbing system that will be installed. 
The floors and partitions are of fireproof 
material. ‘The surrounding grounds will 
upon completion of the building receive 
careful consideration as to their landscape 
features, as it is the intention of the trus- 
tees for the estate to make this an attrac- 
tive and recreating adjunct to the group. 
The construction is now under way and 
the main building is about half completed. 
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FACADE OF A BUILDING ON H STREET, WASHINGTON, D 


MR. ARTHUR B. HEATON, ARCHITECT 
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VIEW AT RIGHT AS ORIGINALLY CONSTRUCTED. 
THE LARGER PICTURE SHOWS THE BUILD- 
ING AFTER THE ADDITION OF 





THE SECOND STORY. 





GARAGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MR. ARTHUR B. HEATON, ARCHITECT 
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